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vented from selling leather of " inferior quality."
In the growing, and now great, textile in-
dustries, the same spirit of interference was
shown. Regulations were prescribed as to
lengths of cloth pieces, as to the dyeing thereof,
as to exports and imports, and so on ; indeed,
the operations of the traders, merchants,
craftsmen, and labourers, from the top to the
bottom of the scale, were so much under
surveillance as to give the impression that the
men of the English industries were only honest
and fair-dealing by compulsion.

Still trade, as a whole, steadily advanced,
and the condition of the agricultural popula-
tion became more satisfactory than it had been
since before the passing of the first Statute
of Labourers. Wages were proportionately as
high probably as they are at the present day.
They did not leave much margin for the exer-
cise of thrift, but they sufficed to keep the
people with food and clothes and a little over.

But however it fared with the men who
worked with their hands, there was increased
scope for their employers, .and for the larger
traders. It is now that we begin to hear of
merchants attaining to a height of wealth that
gives them as conspicuous a place in the public
eye as the statesmen and nobles with whom
they were contemporary. We have already
seen to what eminence the De la Poles of Hull
rose as the result of their successful trading*
To this period belongs the history of the great
Lord Mayor Whittington, who was London's
chief magistrate four times. He was a member
of the Mercers' Company, accumulated a vast